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6¢J(\DUCATION is the object of man, 

and it seems to me the duty of us 
all to help in it, each according to his 
means and in his sphere .... ” 


—HENRY LEE HIGGINSON 
(Atlantic Monthly, March, 1920, p. 331) 


A PROPOSAL 

To provide for a thorough and ef- 
ficient system of public libraries in 
this state. 

Resolved: That the following shall 
become a part of the constitution of 
Illinois. 

Sec. .... The General Assembly 
shall provide for a thorough and ef- 
ficient system of public libraries 
whereby all of the people of this 
state may enjoy the advantages of 
a good library. 


A PROPOSAL 


To authorize the levy of taxes by 
counties for public library purposes 
and to provide for the exemption of 
persons and property in certain mu- 
nicipalities from county library taxes 
levied by the counties in which such 
municipalities are located. 

Resolved: That the following shall 
become a part of the constitution of 
Illinois. 


Sec. .... The General Assembly 
may authorize the levy of taxes by 
counties for public library purposes ; 
and may provide that persons and 
property in any municipality within 
a county levying a county tax for 
public library purposes, which is 
levying or shall levy a tax for the 
establishment or maintenance of a 
public library for such municipality, 
shall be exempt from such county 
tax for library purposes. 


The two proposals were drafted by 
the Legislative reference bureau for 
the Legislative Committee of the IIli- 
nois Library Association and were re- 
ported to the Association at the meet- 
ing of the executive board in Chicago, 
January 3rd, 1920. 


They were introduced into the Con- 
stitutional Convention by Senator 
Dunlap, January 28th. The first pro- 
posal was referred to the educational 
committee and the other to the reve- 
nue committee. 

The argument for introducing the 
first proposal is that Librarians uni- 
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PROPOSALS IN THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 
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versally believe that the public library 
is an essential factor in the educa- 
tional system of the State of Illinois, 
and should be recognized as such in 
the state constitution. 

If the constitution required the es- 
tablishment of an adequate system of 
public libraries, it would be much 
easier to secure proper legislation 
from the General Assembly. 

The argument for the second pro- 
posal is that sections nine and ten of 
the present constitution prevent the 
exemption of cities now taxing them- 
selves for libraries from the county 
library tax. 

Such cities would be compelled to 
either enter into the county library 
system or pay double library tax if 
they wished to retain independent li- 
braries. The states of Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota and Indiana, do not 
have such a uniformity taxation clause 
in their constitutions. 

Both of these proposals, if included 
in the new constitution, would aid ma- 
terially in the development of libraries 
throughout the State. Whatever you 
can do to aid in the passing of the 
same will be appreciated by the com- 
mittee. 

ANNA May Price, Chairman 
Legislative Committee, Illinois 
Library Association. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS 
FOR ILLINOIS. 
1919. 


214 Total number public libraries. 
$2,168,986 Total annual receipts for cur- 
rent expenses or 44c per cap- 

ita. 

$6,935,932 Total cost of library buildings 
and grounds. 

2,796,915 Total number of volumes in 
public libraries. 

12,684,378 Total number of books _ bor- 
rowed by the people per 
year or 214 per capita. 

These figures do not include school, 
normal school, college, university, Asso- 
ciation, or society libraries. 


Miss Katharine Abbott has been 
elected Treasurer of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association. 
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The forces that count in the theatre 
today are the forces of revolt, and the 
men who first broke away from the 
accepted tradition are Mr. Gordon 
Craig, Signor Adolphe and Professor 
Max Reinhardt. The point of their 
revolt is realism in stage production, 
of which Mr. David Belasco and Sir 
Beerbohm Tree in England are the 
arch-apostles. 


No one questions the service of Mr. 
Belasco to the modern stage, but his 
achievement is the perfect realization 
of a false ideal. He is the incompar- 
able mechanician rather than the man 
of vision, the inventive genius rather 
than the imaginative poet. He tries 
to create an atmosphere by an accur- 
ateness that is common place rather 
than by a symbolism or a suggestion 
that is beautiful. His realism is not 
the realism of art at all, but mere 
naturalism—the attempt to imitate na- 
ture in her accidental surface aspects, 
and not the attempt of the artist rea- 
list to transfuse from life to art the 
deeper and more significant reality of 
things. The great faults of Mr. Be- 
lasco’s settings are overcrowding, 
over-elaboration of detail, and a lav- 
ishness that tends continually to draw 
the eye away from the actors. In 
none of his recent productions was 
there one setting which gave a sense 
of repose and of unobtrusiveness that 
comes from the skillful handling of 
unbroken lines and large unbroken 
masses. 


As opposed to this style of setting, 
the artist director leaves everything 
possible to the imagination of the 
spectator. His method may be 
summed up in a few words: concen- 
tration by simplification and imagina- 
tive suggestion. That is to say they 
try to bring the setting into definite 
spiritual harmony with the play. Sug- 
gestion is substituted for imitation— 
creation of atmosphere is considered 
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MODERN STAGE SETTINGS.* 
[By Kate LEwis.] 


* Read before the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, Springfield, Nov. 19, 1919. 


more important than indication of a 
definite locality, and the appeal of the 
setting is subordinated to the synthetic 
appeal of the production as a whole by 
simplification and conventionalization. 
Mr. Robert E. Jones puts it—‘“The 
scenery isn’t there to be looked at, it’s 
really there to be forgotten. The 
drama is the fire, the scenery is the 


air that lifts the fire and makes it 
burn.” 


Mr. Gordon Craig, a son of Ellen 
Terry and E. D. Godwin, is an ex- 
treme revolutionist. He realized the 
futility of naturalistic settings and the 
value of suggestion. His great cry 
was, unity, a harmony of effect. One 
mood, one atmosphere must be main- 
tained throughout, and costumes, set- 
ting and lighting must contribute to 
this established mood. In order to 
avoid the usual scattered effect, he 
argued, there must be one all-seeing 
and all powerful director. This artist 
must conceive the production as a 
whole, and conceive it according to 
the true principles of theatre art; he 
must write the play or scenario, de- 
sign the setting and costumes and di- 
rect the movement of the figures of 
the stage. However, since living ac- 
tors, with wills and temperaments of 
their own, cannot pass completely un- 
der the dominance of the director, he 
developed the drama of the super- 
marionette. 


The Uber-Marionette had been 
very highly developed in Munich, but 
it was Craig who showed that a new 
conception of the value of the move- 
ment and the new conception of unity 
of structure and harmony of impres- 
sion are the very heart and soul of all 
the forms of aesthetic drama, and that 
the principles of decorative beauty and 
unobtrusiveness and suggestion in 
stage setting, apply to almost every 


production in any department of the 
theatre. 
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The next development of the aes- 
thetic theatre was the mimo drama 
of living actors, and it is in Max Rein- 
hardt’s rather than in Craig’s work 
that we find its most typical expres- 
sion. Mimo drama is a term which 
properly applies to all silent forms of 
drama, but in its latter day use it has 
been narrowed so that it is seldom 
meant to include other than those 
wordless plays whose stories are 
worked out by flesh and blood actors. 
It is the drama that appeals to the 
senses by visual beauty of line and 
mass and color, and chiefly of moving 
human figures, that unrolls before the 
eyes a kaleidoscopic decoration, a fluc- 
tuating pattern of sinuous body lines 
and gorgeous costuine colors before a 
background designed suggestively to 
heighten the prevailing mood. 

“Sumurun” may be taken as a typi- 
cal example of the mimo-drama. It 
is also typical of the aesthetic drama 
in three ways: first, in the totality of 
conception, the fidelity to a single 
mood of exotic richness (the play is 
not conceived in one mood, the setting 
in another: the line and mass blend 
with color, color with lighting, light- 
ing with music and music with story, 
the whole affording a single sensuous 
impression) second, in the emphasis 
upon the way in which the thing is 
done rather than upon what is done: 
third, in the setting, for here are sim- 
ple neutrally-toned backgrounds, that 
never distract the eye from the figures 
on the stage, that suggest the pervad- 
ing mood subtly, creating an Oriental 
atmosphere with the slightest of 
means: sometimes with mere hanging 
curtains and again with a flat wall, 
neutral in tone, against which the 
gorgeously costumed actors stand out 
in flaming contrast. 

The third form of aesthetic drama, 
the Russian Ballet, recently blazed its 
way across the dramatic horizon in a 
path of glory that temporarily dimmed 
every other form. However, there is 
one notable difference between the 
Russian Ballet and other forms of aes- 
thetic drama which have been devel- 
oped by Gordon Craig and Max Rein- 
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hardt : that whereas they conceive the 
production as a fluctuating pattern 
against a neutral background, the Rus- 
sians count the setting quite as com- 
pelling material as the movement in 
gaining artistic effect. “It is the day 
of the painter in the theatre” exclaims 
Leon Bakst exultantly. And he pro- 
ceeds to design his gorgeous settings 
like paintings into which the figures 
have not yet been painted, and then to 
marshall masses of gorgeously robed 
figures in those settings with all the 
cunning of the master of decorative 
composition. Human figures and col- 
ors and lines and musical notes dance 
together in a dreamy ecstasy of har- 
mony and rhythm. Colorful music 
and singing color set the mood for 
sensuous dances. 

Of the three tendencies of modern 
stagecraft, the improved pictorial, the 
plastic and the decorative, these Rus- 
sian designers present a brilliant ex- 
ample of the first—the improved pic- 
torial. They still consider the stage 
scene a glorified easel picture. Some 
of their settings are among the rich- 
est and most interesting of the crea- 
tions masquerading under the name 
of the new stage craft, but they really 
have nothing to do with the most typi- 
cal phases of the new movement. 
They mark merely the perfection of 
a process that will never give absolute 
satisfaction in the theatre. They are 
infinitely better than the settings in 
the same method which used to fill all 
our theatres because they are painted 
by artists instead of by sign painters. 
But two points are to be noted about 
them: first, they employ painted per- 
spective in the backgrounds, and this 
will never prove entirely satisfying on 
the stage; for no matter how cun- 
ningly the artist may work to hide all 
traces of the incongruity, there will 
always be a disillusioning difference 
between the real perspective of the 
foreground and the painted perspec- 
tive of the back—and the audiences 
will be less and less tolerant of this 
absurdity as they become trained in 
appreciation of the plastic, perspec- 
tive-less method. And second, these 
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artists are employing a purely repre- 
sentative method: instead of placing 
backgrounds and objects on the stage, 
or suggesting these things by concrete 
means, they attempt to represent them 
by the illustrator’s method, which 
properly has no place in the theatre. 
One might quite as rationally paint ob- 
jects into the background of a statue 
or sculptured frieze. The painter, in- 
deed, has proven himself inadequate 
to the tasks of the theatre, and the 
designer for the stage of the future 
will need the training of architect, 
sculptor and interior decorator rather 
than that of the present day painter— 
training in arrangement of line and 
mass, modelling of form and harmony 
of flat colourtones. The only excuse 
for painted scenery is a rigid conven- 
tionalization. If we must still have 
painters in the theatre they should be, 
not of the old realistic sort, but of 
the imaginative-decorative type. The 
spirit of such conventionalism is in 
perfect keeping with the spirit of cer- 
tain extremely artificial farce-come- 
dies, such as the Constant Lover, or 
the Lost Silk Hat. 

The plastic method of setting, which 
has so largely replaced the pictorial 
method in the progressive theatres of 
both Europe and America, implies pri- 
marily that the artist shall work with 
things in the round instead of paint- 
ing their semblances on a flat canvas. 
Such objects and backgrounds as he 
can bring to the stage in character- 
istic form, without suggesting a dis- 
play of virtuosity, are brought there; 
such others as cannot be shown in 
plastic form are suggested by concrete 
means, and not by pictorial represen- 
tation. If a church scene is needed. 
the artist does not paint a picture of 
a church for a background, but sets 
up a single pillar or archway, which in 
its architecture and its arrangement 
of aspiring lines suggest the calm dig- 
nity and heavy solemnity of a church. 
If a forest scene is called for, the art- 
ist no longer paints a canvas with a 
multitude of trees, each branch and 
leaf accurately drawn; he is more 
likely to arrange a series of cloth 
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strips in place of tree trunks, and then 
light the stage so subtly that the mys- 
tery and depth of a forest are atmos- 
pherically suggested. If he has a 
modern room to show, he discards 
all painted relief, such as mouldings, 
door frames, and mantels and simpli- 
fies lines, masses and furnishings— 
conventionalizes the room, by reduc- 
ing it to the simplest form in which 
it will evoke the proper atmosphere. 
The new stage artist seldom gets away 
from the use of canvas flats—they are 
still the lightest and most easily ma- 
nipulated material for stage building. 
But he paints no objects on the can- 
vas—he paints it instead in flat colour. 
His canvas flat thus appears on the 
stage as one side of a solid, and not 
as a picture representing two or more 
sides in perspective. 

When the reformers got rid of the 
artificialities of the pictorial stage 
setting, they at first accepted a plastic 
stage barren of any sort of decorative 
intent, but in the plays produced with 
the new ideal in mind the setting has 
a definite decorative function. The 
point to be remembered is that the 
decorative quality must take its rise 
in the milieu of the play. It must 
say to the eye what poetry says to the 
ear. The decorative note must be 
there, whether in the atmospheric 
lighting effects of Appia or in the 
mysterious masses of light and shade 
created by Craig’s manipulation of 
screens, or in the gorgeous halls and 
palaces of Urban. 

This decorative tendency is what is 
implied in the word stylization as ap- 
plied to stage setting. Stylization of 
setting is merely a method of bring- 
ing the scene into harmony with the 
heauty of the poetry and the action. 
By his own particular style of work- 
ing, by his individual manner of us- 
ing line, mass, colour, light and shade, 
the designer may stamp the setting 
with his own creative genius, but it 
is not the best sort of stylization un- 
less it tends to reinforce the mood of 
the play as a whole. In other words, 
the decorative quality of the setting 
must be founded on dramatic fitness. 
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Lighting has assumed a very im- 
portant place in the new stagecraft. 
It is employed not only as binding 
force—as one more means of re-in- 
forcing the spiritual mood of the play 
—but also as a definite means of de- 
veloping the emotional rhythm. In 
certain European theatres lighting has 
all but taken the place of the setting; 
and in this country Urban and Hume 
especially have been pointed out as 
artists who “paint in lights”. 

It was Adolphe Appia who first ex- 
pounded the theory that lighting can 
be largely utilized as the uniting force, 
binding together all the elements of 
the production by providing an all- 
pervading spiritual atmosphere. 

Gordon Craig knows, too, the emo- 
tional value of lights. The mood of 
the scene will invariably be suggested 
by the lighting, both in coloring and 
in the placing and movement of lights 
and shadows. A good example of this 
is found in his presentation of Mac- 
beth. Lady Macbeth is shown in a 
bare room with stone walls and the 
torch which she holds as she descends 


the circular stairway, casts before her 
a lengthened shadow which precedes 
her on her deathly march. This 


shadow is good mass, considered 
merely as pure design. It is also fit- 
ting from the dramatic standpoint. It 
is an ideal little touch, the shadow be- 
ing at once good drama and good pic- 
torial art and got without straining. 

All his experiments in lighting have 
been purely for the beauty or sug- 
gestiveness of the resultant lights, and 
not to imitate nature. He can repro- 
duce all of the beauty of moon light, 
its essential spirit; but he never is 
guilty of trying to show a rising moon. 

One of the first things he decided 
in his experiments was that foot- 
lights, casting ugly shadows, must be 
abolished. In one of his Dialogues he 
says, “The only thing to do is to re- 
move all the footlights out of all the 
theatres as quickly as possible and say 
nothing about it. It is one of those 
queer things which nobody can ex- 
plain, and at which little children are 
always surprised. Little Nancy Lake 
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in 1812, went to Drury Lane Theatre, 
and her father tells us that she also 
was astonished at the footlights. Said 
she— 


. ‘And there’s a row of lamps, my eye, 


How they do blaze—I wonder why 
They keep them on the ground.’ 

That was in 1812 and we are still 
wondering.” 

Yet it is perhaps, Mr. Josef Urban, 
the present director of the Boston 
Opera House, who has made lighting 
a high art. The quality of impres- 
sionism is often brought out by the 
marvelous way in which he directs the 
lighting of his scenes. No descrip- 
tion can do justice to the wonderful 
suggestiveness he gains in this man- 
ner. He can create any atmosphere 
from the glowing summer sunshine of 
real English country to the dreamlit, 
mysterious semi-darkness of the sleep 
walking scene, with its suggestion of 
horror. 

Mr. Urban is an exceedingly inter- 
esting person. He began as an archi- 
tect in Vienna; he designed the room 
for Austrian Art at the Saint Louis 
Fair in 1904; he built the Abdin Pal- 
ace for the Khedive of Egypt; he built 
the Czar Bridge across the Neva in 
Petrograd; with Professor Liffler of 
Vienna he illustrated Grimm’s and 
Anderson’s Fairy Tales: he built the 
Opera Houses in Cologne, Mannheim, 
Brunswick, Stuttgart and Berlin. 

He has a most unusual versatility. 
His range of productions for one year 
include The Follies, Around the Map 
and Macbeth. 

Imagination is the great fundamen- 
tal force in Mr. Urban’s work. Next 
to imagination he rates simplicity. His 
stage is never cluttered with meaning- 
less detail. He uses broad surfaces, 
large flowing lines and simple colors. 
In fact, much of the effectiveness of 
Mr. Urbans’s scenes lies in his use of 
color, for he is almost oriental in his 
delight of it. He daubs flecks of color 
here and there, the mingling of which 
convey the prismatic wonder of nat- 
ural light. 

The new stagecraft makes no at- 
tempt at painful accuracy of historical 
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detail, no transplanting of a museum 
room to the stage. If the play hap- 
pens to call for a “period” setting, the 
artist directors do not go to the his- 
tories for detailed descriptions of the 
furnishings of the time. They believe. 
that the setting should be the result 
of an artist’s spiritual impression of 
a time and place, and not the labored 
result of a teacher’s scholarly knowl- 
edge. Arthur Symonds expressed 
just the thought, when he spoke of 
Gordon Craig’s settings as having 
“atmosphere without locality”. 
Archeological exactness appeals to 
the historical interest, whereas the 
new artists of the theatre are con- 
cerned only with the dramatic inter- 
est. By imaginative and suggestive 
impressionism—they create an atmos- 
phere that merely intensifies the dra- 
matic interest. 

It is safe to say that four-firths of 
the interior scenes in Shakespeare’s 
stageable plays would be more effec- 
tive if acted against simple undeco- 
rated hangings than as now played in 
distractingly “realistic” settings. It is 
impossible to depict the atmospheric 
backgrounds that each spectator has 
imagined for himself in reading the 
plays; and only by effacing himself 
as far as possible, and subtly suggest- 
ing mood, can the stage setter mount 
Shakespeare with any approach to 
adequate effect. So we find Gordon 
Craig producing Hamlet at the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre with no other scen- 
ery than a series of cream colored 
screens of varying shapes and sizes, 
placed in differing combinations and 
bathed in changing lights to suggest 
the various moods and atmosphere, 
and we find most of the new artists 
suggesting the appropriate richness of 
the several throne rooms merely by 
the rich texture of the simple hang- 
ings. 

Another interesting example of this 
is the work of Mr. Urban in the James 
K. Hackett production of Macbeth. 
I will quote from an article called the 
New Stagecraft by Dorothea Law- 
rence Mann in the Craftsman. 

“In the tent scene where King Dun- 
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can awaits news of the battle, we have 
a veritable triumph of the art of sug- 
gestion. It was the tent of the King 
of Scotland. Scotland at the period 
of the play was a rude kingdom of 
whose actual customs it is possible to 
learn little. For an antiquarian there 
is interest in knowing the presumable 
shape of the tent and the method of 
its construction. Mr. Urban paid no 
attention to this possibility of histor- 
ical detail. He recognized that the 
vital problem was to make the aud- 
ience realize that they were in the 
presence of a king. Therefore he ar- 
ranged long grey curtains, which hung 
in straight lines and extended higher 
than the eye could see. Few artists 
and fewer scenemakers utilize to the 
full the imaginative value of the 
straight line which has no visible end- 
ing. At the rear between the curtains 
could be seen a deep blue drop. Just 
a shallow space was in front of the 
curtains and a man standing there 
with two or three other men around 
him, but the illusion was perfect. He 
did not need to speak. The long 
straight lines stretching into infinity, 
the deep blue background, had done 
their work and the audience felt the 
atmosphere of high noble things. 
They were in the presence of the 
majesty of Scotland. It was a thou- 
sand times more real than if they had 
seen the detailed representation of the 
way in which the early Scottish kings 
may or may not have constructed their 
tents. The tent scene is one of the 
finest examples of the value of imagi- 
native simplicity which the new stage 
craft has given us.” 

Still another delightful example of 
the new freedom from historical ex- 
actness is Mr. Robert E. Jones’ setting 
for the Granville Barker production 
of the Man who married a Dumb 
Wife. I will quote Mr. Brander 


Mathews’ criticism in the Unpopular 
Review. 

“A like feeling for the fitness of 
things, for the delicately artistic ad- 
justment of the setting to the soul of 
the play was discoverable in the Man 
The vi- 


who married a Dumb Wife. 
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cissitudes of his misadventures were 
narrated by Rabelais four hundred 
years ago and were only recently cast 
into dialogue by M. Anatol France. 
Yet the infelicitous wedding did not 
happen in the twentieth century or in 
the fifteenth century but in the dim 
and distant epoch known as Once Up- 
on a Time. As a matter of fact, the 
consequences of this marriage are so 
fantastic, so completely removed from 
the restraints of reality, that we can- 
not help knowing that they never did 
happen anywhere, anywhen—a knowl- 
edge which in no wise interferes with 
our enjoyment. For this inconsequent 
impossibility Mr. Jones invented a 
single set, at once exterior and inter- 
ior, charming in color and playful in 
design perfectly in accord with the 
tricksy comicality of the play and re- 
inforcing the humorous unreality of 
the story. No such house as that 
which Mr. Jones invited us to gaze 
upon had ever been built by the hand 
of man; and yet we accepted it in- 
stantly as the only possible habitation 
for the man and for his dumb wife.” 

This is the same Mr. Jones who 
staged the two plays for the Barry- 
mores—The Redemption, and _ the 
Jest, two plays which carry out most 
effectively the ideals of the new stage- 
craft. 

Still another example is the Basil 
Sydney and Doris Keane revival of 
the world’s greatest love tragedy, 
Romeo and Juliet at the Lyric The- 
atre. I will quote from an article by 
E. O. H. called the Art of the The- 
atre in the International Studio for 
July 1919. 

“Design and colour, lighting and 
movement, alike testify astonishing 
creative energy to the one directing 
mind which was responsible for the 
mise en scene. The keynote of the 
decoration is simplicity. Nearly all 
detail is eliminated and the effect 
gives the impression of a definite and 
unified whole. The scheme through- 


out th» five acts is treated in large 
‘nd simple masses and the colours are 
.r sh and gay with a pleasant positive 
nuce. This simplicity of means is log- 
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ically carried out in the eminently 
successful treatment of costumes. All 
figures, principals as well as subsid- 
iary are treated as compliments of the 
general design and colour scheme. 
Flaming scarlet, hues of brilliant 
orange and bright yellow, are predom- 
inant, while sharp greens, judiciously 
introduced in trimming or drapery of 
one or two of the minor characters, 
complete a colour arrangement of 
great richness. The costumes, de- 
signed by Randolph Schwabe are not 
realistically accurate,although 
founded on designs of the period, yet 
seem to be the only costumes consist- 
ent with the individualities of their 
wearers.” 


There is a rather amusing commen- 
tary on this modern indifference to 
historical exactness which I will quote 
from the London Times. It is Mr. 
Walkley’s opinion of Mr. Granville 
Barker’s production of the Winter’s 
Tale. 


“It was bound to come. Here, like 
it or lump it, is Post-Impressionist 
Shakespeare. The costumes are af- 
ter Beardsley and still more after 
Bakst; the busbies and caftans and 
deep skirted tunics of the courtiers 
come from the Russian Ballet, and 
the bizarre smocks and fal-lals of 
the merry makers at the sheep-shear- 
ing come from the Chelsea Arts Club 
Ball. The old Shepherd inhabits a 
model bungalow from the Ideal Home 
Exhibition with Voysey windows. 
Leontes reclines upon a seat which is 
frankly Art Nouveau. The Bohemian 

asants are genuine Thomas Hardy. 

quads of supers have symmetrical, 
automatom-like movements which 
show the influence of Sumerun. It 
is very startling and provocative and 
audacious, and on the whole we like 
it.” 

It is Mr. Barker who chiefly repre- 
sents the new ideas in England, (Mr. 
Craig, though an Englishman has his 
theatre in Florence) and he is per- 
haps the best known of the Continen- 
tal directors in America. If we did 
not see his Greek plays given in the 
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open air theatre we at least saw a 
great many pictures of them. 

The plays of Shakespeare and the 
imaginative dramas of the Russians 
as well as many of our own recent 
productions with their many scenes 
make such demands on the theatre 
that it was necessary to find some 
mechanical means of building scenes 
and changing them quickly and easily. 

This demand is being met in the 
modern theatre by three stage devices 
—the revolving stage, the wagon stage 
and the sliding stage. 

The revolving stage was invented 
fifteen years ago by Lartenschlager, 
director of the Royal Theatre in Mu- 
nich. It is exactly what its name im- 
plies and quite as simple in principle. 
It is merely a circular portion of the 
whole stage some forty feet or more 
in diameter, resting upon a heavy iron 
shaft and turning by electricity on 
oiled ball bearings. It is possible to 
set five scenes at one time, so that 
half or all of a play can be performed 
with no more stage work than an oc- 
casional pressure on an electric throt- 
tle. 

The simplest, most important and 
most useful of all the modern German 
stage devices, is the Wagenbuhne or 
Wagon Stage. It is a platform two 
metres in width by four in length, 
placed on noiseless rubber wheels. 
Ten or twelve of these platforms will 
mount the most elaborate play with 
the simplicity and almost the speed 
of the revolving stage. 

A more elaborate and limited type 
of stage is that called the Schiebe- 
buhne or sliding stage invented by 
Brahm, mechanical inspector at the 
Royal Theatre in Berlin. It might be 
called a large double wagon stage, suf- 
ficient to occupy the whole stage 
space, and capable of being slid either 
to left or right, so that one-half of it 
can be used for setting a scene while 
the other half is used for the perform- 
ance. A desire to enjoy the advant- 


ages of the sliding stage where only a 
limited stage space was available led 
to the construction of one of the most 
elaborate and expensive stages in the 
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world, the New Royal Theatre at 
Dresden. 

These devices, purely mechanical 
are, for the most part designed to cut 
the waits while settings are being 
changed, this tending to eliminate 
from the course of the action breaks 
long enough to have a disillusioning 
effect. The artist-directors, however, 
want not only to reduce the waits and 
simplify settings, but they wish to sug- 
gest an underlying unity of story by 
letting certain elements of the setting 
appear in each succeeding scene. This 
idea has been worked out by diverse 
methods. 

One is the screen setting “the thou- 
sand scenes in one scene” invented by 
Gordon Craig, the other is the perma- 
nent adaptable setting designed and 
built by Sam Hume who adapted 
Craig’s basic theories and then worked 
out an independent solution of the 
interchangeable setting problem with 
different materials. 

Craig describes his own invention in 
an article in the Mask. 

“The scene is made up usually of 
four, six, eight, ten or twelve screens, 
and, although sometimes of more than 
twelve, seldom less than four. Each 
part or leaf of a screen is alike in 
every particular except breadth, and 
these parts together form a screen, 
composed of two, four, six, eight, or 
ten leaves. These leaves fold either 
way and are monochrome in tint. The 
height of all these screens is alike. 

“These screens are self-supporting 
and are made either of a wooden 
frame covered with canvas, or of solid 
wood. 

“With screens of narrow dimen- 
sions curved forms are produced, for 
large rectangular spaces, broader 
leaved screens are used, and for var- 
ied and broken forms all sizes are em- 
ployed. 

“Sometimes certain additions may 
be made to this scene, such as a flight 
of steps, a window, a bridge, a bal- 
cony, and of course the necessary fur- 
niture, though great care and reserve 
must be exercised in making these ad- 
ditions so as to avoid the ridiculous. 
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“This scene is a living thing. In 
the hands of an artist it is capable 
of all varieties of expression, even as 
a living voice and a living face are 
capable of every expression. The 
scene remains always the same, while 
incessantly changing. 

“Through its use we obtain a sense 
of harmony and a sense of variety at 
the same time. We may be said to 
have recovered one of the unities of 
the Greek drama without losing any 
of the variety of the Shakespearean 
drama. 

“We pass from one scene to another 
without a break of any kind, and when 
the change has come we are not con- 
scious of any disharmony between it 
and that which has passed.” 

The permanent setting of Mr. 
Hume at Detroit includes the follow- 
ing units: four pylons, constructed 
of canvas on wooden frames, each of 
the three covered faces measuring two 
and one-half by eighteen feet; two 
canvas flats, each three by eighteen 
feet: two sections of stairs three feet 
long, and one section eight feet long, 
of uniform eighteen inch height ; three 
platforms of the same height, respec- 
tively six, eight, and twelve feet long; 
dark green hangings as long as the 
pylons; two folding screens for mask- 
ing, covered with the same cloth as 
that used in the hangings, and as high 
as the pylons and two irregular tree- 
forms in silhouette. 

The pylons, flats, and stairs, and 
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such added pieces as the arch and 
window, were painted in broken col- 
our, after the system introduced by 
Joseph Urban, so that the surfaces 
would take on any desired colour un- 
der the proper lighting. 


With only these few properties, Mr. 
Hume has been able to give such a 
variety of subject as The Wonder 
Hat, The Tents of the Arabs, Abra- 
ham and Isaac, The Intruder, and 
The Romance of the Rose. 


I have given you so much aesthetic 
drama that you are probably thinking, 
All this is well enough for the setting 
of imaginative plays, but what about 
those that call for scenes in modern 
interiors? How are Mr. Craig’s the- 
ories to be reconciled to the plays of 
Ibsen, of Pinero, of Galsworthy? 

As a matter of fact Mr. Craig does 
not care to reconcile them. He is not 
interested in “realistic” plays that call 
for “up-to-date” settings. But the 
principles he has evolved apply to that 
sort of play none the less, and there 
is in his work a salutary lesson for 
the setting of modern scenes. All di- 
rectors would do well to study his 
principles of unobtrusiveness, of sim- 
plicity of suggestion. Most theatres 
could learn much from the new stage- 
craft, the chief characteristics of 
which are imaginative invention, at- 
mospheric beauty, and subordination 
of specific interest to creation of 
mood. 


As announced in the last number of 
Illinois Libraries a special meeting of 
the American Library Association 
was held in Chicago the first of Jan- 
uary to consider the report of the 
Committee on Enlarged Program 
which was appointed at the Asbury 
Park meeting. The discussion was 
thorough and detailed and the pro- 
gram was finally approved almost 
unanimously in the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, that the American Li- 
brary Association approves an appeal 


A. L. A. ENLARGED PROGRAM FUND. 


for funds, estimated at $2,000,000, 
necessary to enable it to carry on cer- 
tain enlarged activities, examples of 
which have been set forth in a pro- 
gram proposed by the Exccutive 
Board, and it authorizes the Execu- 
tive Board in its name and behalf to 
arrange for and prosecute such an ap- 


peal, provided that it be understood 
that this Association favors nothing 


- in the way of such an intensive drive 


as was made during the war, and es- 
pecially nothing that involves the ap- 
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portionment of funds to be raised by 
cities or regions. 

In conformity with that resolution 
the work of organizing the appeal for 
funds has gone on. The whole nation 
is divided into regions, Illinois being 
in the Central district with Michigan, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Indiana. [ach state will be organized 
under a committee of trustees ap- 
pointed by the governor with a state 
director and assistants. Governor 
Lowden has just appointed the Illi- 
nois trustees as follows: J. H. Free- 
man of Aurora, Robert J. McLaugh- 
lin and Horace S. Oakley of Chicago, 
Mrs. C. H. Huntoon of Moline and 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg of Evanston. A 
regional meeting of trustees and state 
directors will be held at Indianapolis, 
April 28th when the whole matter of 
the appeal will be discussed and deter- 
mined. We hope to announce an IIli- 
nois state director soon. 


The splendid program outlined by 
the National Committee is arousing 
interest in all quarters and many of 
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the states have already organized their 
forces enthusiastically to achieve suc- 
cess. We are hoping in Illinois to 
contribute at least $150,000 to the 
fund. No quotas are assigned but we 
want every community to do its ut- 
most. We should particularly like to 
have the names of library trustees 
who should be interested or of any 
other leading citizens who should be 
reached with literature. Such names 
may be sent to me. 


All librarians are being reached by 
the blue letters and releases from the 
headquarters’ office so I feel sure all 
have a good idea of the progress be- 
ing made. We not only are glad to 
have a hand in such a notable enter- 
prise, looking to the extension and 
wider cooperation of library work, but 
we feel it as a duty to the profession 
and the country to do our very best 
to carry out this appeal for funds. 
May we have the unstinted help of 
all? B. Ropen, 

Regional Director. 
April 9, 1920. 


The Library’s bird contest has come 
to be an annual event to which the 
boys and girls of our town look for- 
ward with each advent of Spring. 

We are very fortunate in having 
a collection of mounted birds which 
was given to the library by a citizen 
who was an expert taxidermist. 
There are half a dozen large birds; 
an eagle, an owl, a hawk, a heron, etc., 
and about twenty-five of the smaller 
birds found in this locality. 

The object of the contest is to see 
who can name the most birds, and it 
has never been necessary to offer a 
prize to stimulate interest. Of course 
we publish the names of the winners 
and the near-winners and the propor- 
tion of birds they have named in the 
paper, and post them in the library. 

Twice a week a bird is placed un- 
der glass on a table near the desk. A 
large bulletin decorated with birds cut 


A BIRD CONTEST. 
[By Gertrude AIKEN, Librarian Geneva Public Library.] 


from Mumford’s pictures calls atten- 
tion to the contest. 

If the children know the bird they 
fill out the small printed blanks with 
the number of the bird, its name and 
his or her own name and drop the slip 
into a box. If they do not know its 
name they search among the colored 
plates in the bird books, which al- 
ways lie on the table. 

When the bird is changed the slips 
are counted and the name of each cor- 
rect guesser is written on a card which 
is filed alphabetically in a box, just 
as the names of authors are arranged 
in the book catalog. Here the children 
find their records for the entire con- 
test, as the number of each bird cor- 
rectly named is added to their cards. 

You would be surprised to know 
how soon the children, even as young 
as the first grade learned to use this 
bird catalog, and we anticipate a freer 
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use of the card catalog in the chil- 
dren’s room because of it. 

Aside from learning the names of 
our bird neighbors, the children have 
learned how to use the bird books, 
and many can find the birds by means 
of the index and the color guide. Fre- 
quently a child would spend half an 
hour searching through them. 

Though boys and birds are not sup- 
posed to mix well, I assure you that 
our boys took as much interest in this 
contest as our girls. It was not un- 
usual to find a crowd of boys at the 
door, waiting to be let in, on the days 
when we put a new bird on the table, 
and as soon as the key was turned in 
the lock, they made a bee-line for the 
bird table. Surely these boys are 
proof against molesting their downy 
friends. 
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When all our birds had been named, 
we looked around for more worlds to 
conquer, and decided on trees and 
flowers for our next contest. 


As soon as she saw the vase of flow- 
ers where the birds had been, one lit- 
tle girl came running to the desk, ex- 
claiming, “O, you have such lovely 
things on that table!” 


This contest continued until hot 
weather, and we found there were 
many boys and girls who were unfa- 


miliar with the common names of gar- 
den flowers and shade trees. 

Last winter we had a literary and 
historical contest, for which books 
were offered as prizes, but none of 
the games have been so popular as the 
bird contests. 


SUMMER TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP. 


University of Illinois Library School. 
June 21—August 14, 1920. 


The University of Illinois will con- 


duct the following courses in library 
science during the Summer Session of 
1920, beginning Monday, June 21. 


SIX-WEEKS COURSES FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES. 


These courses are open only to li- 
brarians, library assistants, and 
teacher-librarians, and to others un- 
der definite appointment to such po- 
sitions. There are no entrance exam- 
inations, but in all cases the comple- 
tion of a four-year course in an ac- 
credited high school or its equivalent 
is required. No credit toward a de- 
gree is given for the work, but a state- 
ment of grades is issued by the Regis- 
trar of the University. These courses, 
taken together, occupy all the working 
hours of the student. 


The subjects covered in the course 
are selection of books, children’s liter- 
ature, purchasing of books, classifica- 
tion, cataloging, reference work, and 
a few lectures on administration of 
libraries. 


EIGHT-WEEKS COURSES FOR COLLEGE 
GRADUATES. 


Courses of the two-year Library 
School curriculum are offered to col- 
lege graduates and accepted for credit 
toward the B. L. S. degree. 


Admission to these courses is con- 
ditioned on the presentation of cre- 
dentials showing that the applicant 
holds a bachelor’s degree in arts or 
science from the University of Illi- 
nois or from an approved college or 
university. Experience as a librar- 
ian or an assistant is desirable but 
not required. 


The subjects covered in this course 
are, selection of books, classification 
and subject headings, cataloging, loan 
department and Library administra- 
tion. 

The annual income of the small li- 
brary will not permit paying a salary 
that will appeal to a graduate of a li- 
brary school. Hence the offering of 
the six-weeks course for high school 
graduates. The librarian of even the 
smallest library should take advant- 
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age of this opportunity. The course 
is sufficient to give her a knowledge 
of the technical records for a smail 
library and much real inspiration as 
to how to make the library a factor 
in the development of better commun- 
ity spirit and citizenship. 

For the larger libraries, both 
courses offer a solution of the appren- 
tice class in training assistants and 
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substitutes. The summer course will 
give a broader training than the ap- 
prentice class aside from the saving 
of time and strength of the library in- 
structor. 


For further information and for 
application blank for admission ad- 
dress P. L. Windsor, Director of the 
Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 


In February, a meeting of the Reg- 
ional Directors of the A. L. A., Books 
for Everybody Fund appeal was held 
in New York at the call of Dr. Frank 
P. Hill, chairman of the [Enlarged 
Program Committee. 

Since that meeting, regional and 
state meetings of librarians and li- 
brary trustees have been held through- 
out the country for the purpose of 
completing the organization of the 
movement. Trustee delegates to these 
conferences have been in most cases 
appointed officially by the governors 
of their respective states. 

Southeastern state directors and li- 
brary trustees met at Charleston, 5S. 
C., March 15th and 16th. At this 
meeting, which was especially signifi- 
cant because of the great need for li- 
braries in this section, Duncan Burnet, 
librarian of the University of Georgia, 
regional director, and Carl H. Milam, 
director of the Enlarged Program, 
presented suggestions for state organi- 
zation to representatives from Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia and Folrida. 

In St. Paul, Minnesota, on March 
19th and 20th, Dr. Hill presented 
plans to officially appointed delegates 
from Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin. The matter 
of rural extension—the county library 
idea—is the most appealing part of 
the Program to people in this section 
of the country. At the close of the 


“BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY” FUND GAINS SUPPORT. 


meetings, the Twin City Library Club 
gave a banquet at which one hundred 
guests voted unanimous approval of 
the Program, and promised to help it 
to the limit. 

The conference of the South Cen- 
tral district, consisting of trustees and 
librarians from Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Iowa and Colorado, was held 
in Kansas City, Missouri, March 25th 
and 26th. Forrest B. Spaulding, in 
charge of the merchant marine depart- 
ment, American Library Association, 
J. Randolph Coolidge, trustee of the 
Boston Athenaeum, and W. H. Kerr, 
librarian of the Kansas State Normal 
School, Emporia, Kansas, outlined to 
delegates details of the Fund appeal, 
and features of the Enlarged Pro- 
gram. 


On March 19th, New York State 
above the Bronx was organized under 
the directorship of Dr. Fred W. Betts, 
trustee of the Syracuse Public Li- 
brary. The Rotary Club, the Syra- 
cuse Advertising Men’s Club and the 
Four Minute Men agreed to take ac- 
tive part in the “Books for Every- 
body” movement. 


“The future welfare of the library 
calling in this country depends in great 
degree on the success of this very 
modest request for funds. It is 
clearly the duty of all members of the 
A. L. A. to join in making the appeal 
for funds a success.” 


[By Errire LANSDEN.|] 


The Public Library in Cairo has 
for some years cooperated with the 


TEACHING SCHOOL CHILDREN USE OF THE LIBRARY. 


English department of the Cairo High 
School in teaching the use of a few 
simple reference books and the cata- 
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log with its Decimal classification. 

At one session a lecture is given to 
the class by the librarian on each sub- 
ject and from this lecture a set of 
questions is prepared for the students. 
In answering the reference questions 
the following kinds of books are used, 
a list of them being given the pupils: 
World or Daily News Almanac, 
Handbooks of quotations, Century 
Cyclopedia of names, Who’s Who and 
Who’s Who in America, Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, Index 
of Encyclopedia Britannica, Bible con- 
cordance and an atlas. 


As a part of the catalog lecture the 
general form of the Decimal classi- 
fication is explained and sample cards, 
author, title and subject are made on 
the blackboard. The test questions 
are prepared to develop subjects, sub- 
ject headings, cross references, nomes 
de plumes, accuracy in determining 
number of books by an author, and 
in copying titles and call numbers for 
reference, biographical and other clas- 
sified books. 


The papers are graded by the li- 
brarian and the pupils receive these 
grades as credits in their English. 


This winter the course was given in 
the parochial high school and the fac- 
ulty of that school as well as the pub- 
lic high school, stated that they con- 
sider this work a very valuable factor 
in the general education of their pu- 
pils. Those who go to college find it 
an open sesame to the use of college 
and university libraries. 


REFERENCE QUESTIONS. 


1. a. Who is Marshal _ Foch? 
Where was he born? Name 
one book he has written. 

b. Who is Luther Burbank? 
Where would you direct a 
letter to him? 

a. Who was Omar Khayyam and 
with what is his name al- 
ways connected ? 

b. In what work of fiction is Jean 
Valjean a character? 

c. Where may we find a quota- 
tion on Courage? 
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d. Who said “A thing of beauty 
is a joy forever” and from 
what taken? 

. Refer to an article on Com- 
munity Chorus published in 
1918. 

. Locate a current poem by Rob- 
ert Bridges. 

. What was the wheat crop of 
the U. S. in 1918? 

. Where may we find the mem- 
bers of Lincoln’s cabinet ? 

a. Give a map indication for 
Fiume. 

b. Where may we find something 
about old-field pine? 

Answers to reference questions 


must show source, that is, title of 
book, author, if given, date and page. 


CATALOG QUESTIONS. 


a. How many books has the li- 
brary by O. Henry? 

b. How many by Mary E. Wil- 
kins, giving her full name. 

a. Give author, title and call num- 
ber of 
a. Book of travels. 

b. Book about Tennyson’s 
poetry. 

c. Index to works of Kip- 
ling. 

d. A life of Roosevelt. 

e. Social life and customs in 
Denmark. 

Give author and call number of 
a. Two years before the mast. 
b. Wealth of nations. 

c. Egypt and its monuments. 
d. Life of Father Damien. 
e. The melting pot. 

a. How many books in the library 
on South America, giving 
call number of one. 

b. How many on birds giving call 
number of one. 


a. Give five subject headings un- 
der France. 

b. Give five subject headings un- 
der Russia. 

c. In what decimal class would 
you place a book by Robert 
Browning? A life of Christ? 
A book on sewing? A work 
on sculpture? 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


LIBRARY NOTES. 


Anna. The Stinson Memorial Li- 
brary has conducted a series of free 
concerts on Sunday afternoon in the 
auditorium of the library through- 
out the Winter and Spring. 

Atkinson. Through the efforts of 
the Woman’s Club, a small public 
library has been opened in Atkin- 
son. 

The library starts out with a col- 
lection of eight hundred and 
twenty-five books, and has also bor- 
rowed a box of books from the Li- 
brary Extension Commission. 
brary days are Monday, Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons, and Satur- 
day evening. 

Chicago. Mr. William Teal has 
resigned his position in the John 
Crerar Library to accept one with 
the American Library Association 
establishing libraries in coast sta- 
tions, lighthouses and on the mer- 
chant marine vessels. Mr. Teal also 
resigned as Treasurer of the IIli- 
nois Library Association. 

Chicago. Art Institute. The 
opening of the Daniel H. Burnham 
architectural library and _ reading 
room in the Art Institute, is an im- 
portant event not only for Chicago 
but for all people interested in 
architectural studies. 

It contains 2,400 volumes on ar- 
chitecture which the late Mr. Burn- 
ham gave to the Art Institute as a 
nucleus for an architectural library. 


The Art Institute has located its 
own photograph department in this 
part of the building. The collection 
contains more than 36,000 prints 
and 19,000 slides, many of which are 
on architectural subjects. 


Chicago. The public library at 
the close of the year passed the mil- 
lion mark in the number of volumes 
on its shelves; to be exact there 
were 1,008,394 volumes. The circu- 
lation to home readers was 7,509,257 
volumes. Besides the main librarv, 


there are 1,584 distributing agen- 
cies. 


Clinton. A spring event of un- 
usual interest in the Clinton Library 
is a contest for the children in build- 
ing bird-houses. 

The object of the contest is to 
build bird houses to interest the 
younger generation so as to protect 
song birds and birds that clear the 
trees and gardens of harmful in- 
sects. The bird houses must tbe 
made by the boys and girls them- 
selves. Dimensions for the nesting 
boxes may he found in the chil- 
dren’s room in the library. 

Decatur. Miss Mabel A. Wavne, 
has resigned her position as assist- 
ant cataloguer in the Decatur Pub- 
lic Library to accept a branch li- 
brarianship in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Clara Chamberlain has been 
apnointed children’s librarian in the 
public library. She will take the 
place of Miss Clara Hunt, who will 
give her time to the Library’s ex- 
tension work, which is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

Miss Chamberlain was graduated 
from the University of Chicago re- 
cently, where she specialized in 
English and literature. 

Dixon. February 19th was the 
nineteenth anniversary of the public 
library. It was proclaimed by the 
Mavor a Memorial day for Mr. O. 
B. Dodge, donor of the building and 
for Mr. Theron Cummons, who con- 
tributed a book fund of $15,000. 

Open house was kept from 2 P. 
M. to 9 P. M. There was an inter- 
esting exhibit of historical docu- 
ments, pictures, etc., which have a 
hearing on the history of Dixon and 
the state. Collections were loaned 
hy Frank Stevens, of Svcamore, 
formerly of Dixon, Attornevs 
Herry and George Dixon, by John 
T. Lawrence, the State Historical 
Society, and the Library Extension. 

Upon the suggestion of the li- 
brary trustees the ‘high school stu- 
dents competed for a prize on “The 
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advantages of a public library in 
Dixon.” The winners, one from 
each school, were presented with 
a book each. 


East St. Louis. The City Com- 
missioners are considering renting 
quarters for the public library in the 
center of the business district, until 
a new building can be erected. Mr. 
Woodruff, the Librarian, and the 
trustees have been urging this for 
some time. The present location 
could not be worse for a public li- 
brary. The city, however, could 
use the building for a municipal 
court and city jail. 

Evanston. The library directors 
of the public library after studying 
the needs of the city, noting the 
large number of students, the many 
people who board, and the dozens 
of others who want some place to 
go, decided to open the library Sun- 
day evenings. Miss Ida Wright, the 
librarian, is in charge from six until 
nine, to give personal counsel and 
suggestions as to reading. 


The Sunday evening hours are to 
be devoted to quiet reading of maga- 
zines and books that can be found 
in the lobby or reference room. No 
books are to be loaned for home 
reading. 


Two new revisions have been 
made in the rules of the library. The 
fine on children’s books is reduced 
to two cents, and a child may take 
three books at one time, two of which 
may be stories. Adult readers may 
now take six books at one time, of 
which only one may be a seven day 
book. 


Freeport. Miss Harriet Lane, 
who has been the efficient librar- 
ian of the puble library, has resigned 
her position. During the war she 
was in hospital library service in the 
South and later was assigned to a 
position in the hospital library at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
tion. This position Miss Lane will 
continue to hold. She will be suc- 
ceeded at Freeport by Miss Ruth 
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Hughes who was children’s librar- 
ian in the public library. 

Galena. The Public Library is 
mourning the death of the President 
of the Board of Trustees, Mr. David 
Sheean. Mr. Sheean had been Pres- 
ident of the library board for a num- 
ber of years. That he was always 
a staunch supporter of the library is 
shown by his bequest to the library 
of $10,000. 

Galesburg. Knox College has just 
received a gift of $100,000 for a li- 
brary building. 

Joliet. The last of a series of Sun- 
day afternoon story hours was held 
March 28th, at the Joliet Public Li- 
brary. The series began early in the 
Winter through the efforts of the Jo- 
liet Woman’s Club, the Catholic 
Woman’s League, and the Teachers’ 
Federation. These women not only 
established the scheme of Sunday 
afternoon story hours but have been 
responsible for the programs as well. 


Kewanee. Miss Grace Shellen- 
berger, Librarian of the public library, 
has accepted a position as librarian of 
the Public Library, Davenport, Iowa. 
It was with great regret that the Ke- 
wanee Library trustees accepted the 
resignation of Miss Shellenberger. 

Miss Harriet Turner, Librarian of 
the County Library, Vevay, Indiana, 
has been appointed to succeed Miss 
Shellenberger. 

Marion. The public library cele- 
brated its first real anniversary the 
29th of February. The Carnegie 
building was dedicated February 29, 
1916. At the opening the library con- 
tained 1,041 volumes and a list of 897 
borrowers. The report of the year 
just closed shows a collection of 4,185 
books, 2,892 borrowers and a circula- 
tion of 25,920. 

Minonk. Miss Anna Pierson has 
been compelled to give up her work 
as librarian of the Filger Library and 
return to her home in Lexington on 
account of illness in her family. 

Oak Park. 
Children’s Librarian of the Public Li- 
brary, has resigned to accept a simi- 
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lar position in the public library, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Rockford. The library trustees 
have submitted a budget to the city 
Council calling for $42,500 for the 
expenses of the library for 1920. 

The library now sustains four per- 
manent branches, two deposit stations, 
and fifty school libraries. ‘The total 
collection consists of 80,000 volumes. 
The borrowers number 14,393. ‘The 
circulation for 1919 was the largest 
in its history, 263,441. 

Rock Island. The Rock Island 
Public library is having a_ special 
Spring campaign to stimulate interest 
in the library and its work. Posters 
have been set up in the business houses 
and shop windows, and they are just 
the kind to make the best appeal to 
the public. They are artistic and dig- 
nified and express perfectly, the spirit 
of the library. 

Excellent reports are being given of 
the work in the new West-end Settle- 
ment Branch which is growing rap- 
idly. In the first two months of its 
existence, the circulation was _ in- 
creased from 100 to 483. 

St. Charles. The trustees of the 
township public library have pur- 
chased the property adjoining the 
south side ef the block owned by the 
library, for $2,000. It is planned to 
sell the house and to grade and ter- 
race the grounds which will add to 
the beauty of the present property. 

Shelbyville. Miss Oma Steward- 
son has been elected librarian of the 
public library to succeed Miss Erva 
Davis who has recently moved to De- 
catur to accept a position with the 
Decatur Review. 

Streator. The children’s room in 
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the public library has been redeco- 
rated and new benches and ‘books 
added. ‘This has been made possible 
through gifts of friends of the chil- 
dren. 

A story hour on Saturday afternoon 
has been one of the attractions since 
early in January. 

Toledo. ‘The and School 
Association which was organized to 
bring the school and community in 
closer touch and for the promotion of 
all enterprises to make Toledo a “bet- 
ter town to live in” has planned to 
open a public library and finance it 
until the question of public tax sup- 
port can be brought to a vote. 

Toledo is in Cumberland county. 
Greenup is the only library in the 
county. The most economical and ef- 
ficient method would be to establish 
a county library system with a county 
library tax supporting it. It is to be 
hoped that the people of both Toledo 
and Greenup will work toward this 
end. 

Toulon. Miss Harriet Byatt has 
resigned her position as librarian of 
the Toulon Public Library on account 
of ill health. She is succeeded by 
Miss Elizabeth Lyon. 

Urbana. The Architectural li- 
brary of the University of Illinois 
has now on file, 10,000 slides dealing 
with architecture. 


The University of Illinois engineer- 
ing library now contains 12,000 vol- 
umes and files of 250 technical peri- 
odicals. 3,500 slides show every phase 
of engineering. Five hundred of these 
are pictures of U. S. war work. These 
slides show the navy under construc- 
tion, cantonments, bridges and every 
phase of army work. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY CONFERENCES. 


The attendance at the regional li- 
brary conferences by both librarians 
and library trustees was more satis- 
factory than usual. One hundred 
thirty-nine libraries were represented 
by two hundred eighty-two people. 

The conferences were held from 
February 16th to March 25th in Oak 
Park, Kankakee, Rochelle, Peru, 


Bloomington, Galesburg, Quincy, East 
St. Louis, Pana, Paris, Mt. Vernon, 
Cairo, Galena and Rock Island. Ar- 
rangements for the meetings were 
made by the joint efforts of the IIli- 
nois Library Association and the Li- 
brary Extension Commission. Repre- 
sentatives from both organizations 
were present at each meeting. Miss 
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Helen A. Bagley, President, Miss Ef- 
fie Lansden, a former president, Miss 
Josie Houchens, Miss Lilian Kent of 
the executive committee and Miss 
Janet Green, represented the Illinois 
Library Association, and the Library 
Extension Commission was _ repre- 
sented by its Secretary, Anna May 
Price. 

The conferences were conducted in 
the form of an informal round table. 
Everyone joined in the discussions, 
asking questions freely or telling how 
“it was done in their library”. 

The program of topics was practic- 
ally the same at each meeting, with 
such omissions and additions as were 
incited by local conditions. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AT DIS- 


TRICT MEETINGS. 


Loan desk routine 
Renewals. 
Registrations. 
Reserves. 
Fines. 
Length of time for circulation. 


Number of books on a card. 

Exhibit and demonstration of Li- 

brary Supplies and labor saving 
devices. 

Mending and binding of books. 

Periodicals. 

Cost in proportion to book fund. 

Best magazines for small librar- 
ies. 

Readers’ guide and_ reference 
work. 

Library publicity. 

Care of building. 

Teaching school children use of li- 

brary. 

Training “student help” and other 

apprentices. 

Exchange of assistants. 

Library and the movies. 

Book wagons and other methods of 

extension by delivery. 

The loan desk routine discussion 
brought out the fact that Charleston, 
Geneva and Mt. Vernon had discarded 
readers’ cards and were using the al- 
phabetical file of application cards to 
find the readers’ numbers for charg- 
ing books. 
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Bloomington, Cairo and Kewanee 
issue readers’ cards but do not stamp 
them, believing that it saves time at 
the loan desk if the reader is respon- 
sible for his number. 

Either of these practices means that 
a reader is not restricted as to the 
number of books he may have out at 
one time and that he must be put up 
on his honor not to draw but one 
seven day book. 

More libraries are loaning books 
for four weeks or the calendar month, 
thus avoiding renewals. Most librar- 
ians allow books to be renewed by 
telephone. 

Some libraries reserve only non-fic- 
tion, others reserve both. If the 
reader is notified of the reserve book 
by telephone, the time the book may 
be held is shortened. 

The rules concerning fines varied 
greatly not only as to amount per day, 
but as to limit of the fine. Some li- 
braries limit the fine to 50c, others to 
the full price of the book, others 
charge full amount of fine. 

The question of periodicals brought 
out very interesting discussions espe- 
cially with regard to duplicate sub- 
scriptions for circulation. Mr. Shaw, 
librarian of the Aurora Public Li- 
brary, stated that his library took ten 
copies of a number of the popular 
periodicals as Harper’s, Century and 
Scribner’s; and four copies of the At- 
lantic. Other libraries reported tak- 
ing from two to four copies of maga- 
zines most in demand. 

It seems as though it were quite 
permissible for even the smallest li- 
brary to encroach upon the book fund 
in order to subscribe for an extra 
copy of the better magazines so that 
the readers may have them when they 
are quite new. 

Many people might be encouraged 
to spend a delightful and profitable 
half hour with our best American 
writers on art, literature, politics, and 
social and industrial questions, if only 
the Atlantic, Harpers’, Scribners’, 
Century or Nation could be picked up 
from the library table at home, when 
they would never think of reading a 
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book on any one of the subjects. Dif- 
ferent libraries reported different 
methods of co-operating with schools 
in teaching the pupils the use of the 
library. 

Where the high school does not 
have a good library of its own ad- 
ministered by a trained librarian, the 
public library gives instruction to the 
high school students, as is done in 
Cairo. (See article by Effie Lansden, 
this issue.) In schools where the high 
school has a trained librarian, the 
public library takes up the work with 
the pupils in the grades. Oak Park 
instructs pupils from fifth to the 
eighth grade, (see Oak Park catalog 
game, Illinois Libraries, October 
1919). The questions to be consid- 
ered in the work are whether the li- 
brarian shall go to the school to give 
the talks and distribute the questions, 
or whether teachers shall bring the 
pupils to the library in groups? 
Again, shall the work be made com- 
pulsory, the school giving credit for 
the work, or shall the work be volun- 
tary with the pupils and a certificate 
issued by the library? 

The librarians of larger libraries 
were interested in the subject of train- 
ing “student help” and apprentices, 
and the problem of substitutes in the 
smaller library presents much the 
same questions. Everyone agreed that 
the educational requirements should 
be at least a High School education. 
Miss Parham of Bloomington said 
that they accepted no one who had 
not had at least one or two years of 
college work. Different courses of 
training were outlined. Some librar-. 
ians based theirs upon the ‘ 
tice Course for Small Libraries” got- 
ten out by the Library School of the 
University of Wisconsin and pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. in 1917. 

The best solution of the whol 
problem is to require all assistants, 
and substitutes who look forward to 
becoming assistants, to take the six- 
weeks library course at the Univer- 
sitv of Illinois. 

Library publicity called forth as 


names and 
hand-book : they receive notice of all 
meetings and are kept informed as to 


all current events in the library world. 
Aside 
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much discussion as any other topic. 
Miss Wright of Evanston, introduced 
the subject at the Oak Park meeting. 
The keynote of her talk was that the 
library is a selling proposition and 
modern salesmanship can give us 
many ideas as to how to make our 
wares attractive. She laid special 
stress on loyalty to the firm who em- 
ployes us and confidence in our 
goods. The best publicity is that 
which helps us to perfect our own 
system. She urged us to make pub- 
lic our policies. 

Much was said about newspaper 
publicity. Mrs. Barickman of Joliet 
and Miss Parham of Bloomington, 
stated that they believed that the best 
results could be obtained if the space 
was paid for. 

Mrs. Maize, branch Librarian at 
Oak Park, told of the results of win- 
dow displays, using the Gaylord signs, 
featuring different classes of books. 

Miss Gale of Rock Island, had 
found successful some special plac- 
ards she had had made and placed in 
shop windows and various other 
places. 


Miss Shellenberger of Davenport, 
Towa, described their outside bulle- 
tin board which has been placed near 
the sidewalk in front of the building. 


Others spoke of the return postal 
cards requesting books on certain 
subjects. Miss Haven of River For- 
est said that the publicity letter which 
the village board ‘had mailed with 
the water tax bill had interested their 
people. Miss Hurst of Galena uses a 
_ little Gaylord gummed slip in the chil- 
‘dren’s books on which she lists titles 


‘Appren-_ other books the readers might be 


Sinterested in. 


At each conference the representa- 
tive of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion spoke of the work of the Asso- 
ciation, and explained the advantages 
of membership. Members have their 
positions listed in the 


from practical advantages, 
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there is the one of good fellowship 
and co-operation. Miss Lansden re- 
ferred to esprit-de-corps as denoting 
a common spirit, sympathy, enthus- 
iasm and devotion among the mem- 
bers of an organization. 

Many trustees and librarians who 
were not members of the Association 
sent in their names at the close of 
each conference. 

The new county library law and its 
application to each district was pre- 
sented by Miss Price, Secretary of 
the Library Extension Commission. 
She also opened the discussion of the 
two proposals pending in the State 
Constitutional Convention. (see this 
issue). 

The question of library supplies, 
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ing devices was made very practical 
by the boxes of supplies which the 
Gaylord Brothers so generously sent 
for exhibit at the meetings. 

The fact that so many libraries 
were represented by so large an at- 
tendance shows that these regional 
conferences were quite worth while. 


For many who came it was a first 
meeting of the kind. And from the 
contact and interchange of ideas with 
fellow-workers, new inspiration was 
received which will result in a prac- 
tical working out of this enthusiasm. 


The delicious luncheons served to 
the delegates by the hostess librarian 
‘and trustees, formed the social fea- 
ture which added its share to the fel- 


record forms, blanks, and labor sav- owship of the meetings. 


ATTENDANCE AT THE REGIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE, 1920. 


BLOOMINGTON. 

Elizabeth, Assistant, Blooming- 
on. 

Aubere, Ruby F., Librarian, Havana. 

Evans, Mrs. Alice G., Librarian, Decatur. 

French, Bertram, Cataloger, I. S. N. U., 
Normal. 

Gough, Sarah M., Trustee, El Paso. 

Kennedy, Mrs. E. A., Trustee, Lexington. 

Kent, Lillian, Librarian, Clinton. 

Kimball, Mrs. C. F., Assistant, Blooming- 
ton. 

Laidlaw, Elizabeth, Assistant, I. S. N. U., 
Normal. 

Love, Florence D., Reference, Decatur. 

McFarland, Lois I., Librarian, Lexingtc. 

Milner, Ange V., Librarian I. S. N. U 
Normal. 

Parham, Nellie, Librarian, Bloomington. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Ill. Lib. Ext. 
Comm., Springfield. 

Stewart, Jessie P., Librarian, Mason City. 

Thornton, Nell, Librarian, Pontiac. 

Webb, Nelle Grames, Assistant, Blooming- 
ton. 

Williams, Lucy Parke, Assistant, Bloom- 


ington. 
CAIRO. 

Antrim, Mrs. H. S., Visitor, Cairo. 
Beckwith, Mrs. Q. E., Trustee, Cairo. 
Boswell, Harriet, Librarian, Paducah, Ky. 
Candee, Isabella L., Trustee, Cairo. 
Dewey, Mrs. E. S., Visitor, Cairo. 
Grear, Helen Louise, Librarian, Anna. 
Hale, Margaret, Assistant, Cairo. 
Kaufman, Mrs. Estelle C., Visitor, Cairo. 
Kirkpatrick, Margaret, Assistant, Anna. 
Langen, Mrs. P. T., Wife of trustee, Cairo. 


Lansden, Effie A., Assistnat, Cairo. 

Lansden, Margaret, Visitor, Cairo. 

Powell, Mrs. L. L., Librarian, Cairo. 

Shepherd, Lillian, Assistant, Cairo. 

Sherman, Mrs. T. M., Visitor, Muskegon, 
Mich. 

Smith, Mrs. E. A., Visitor, Cairo. 

Walsh, Mrs. Daisy, Librarian, Metropo- 
lis. 

Warder, Mrs. Walter, Visitor, Cairo. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 


Bowman, Irene, Children’s Librarian, 
Jacksonville. 

Caudle, Mrs. A. B., East St. Louis. 

Coventry, Sarah, Librarian, Edwardsville. 

Drennan, Mrs. Ruth, Trustee, Granite 
City. 

Drennan, Mrs. Will. 

Echols, Mabelle M., Librarian, Collins- 
ville. 

Farthing, Nelle M., Librarian, H. S., East 
St. Louis. 

Hitt, Katherine, Librarian, Winchester. 

Holden, Mrs. Lucy M., Trustee, Collins- 
ville. 

Keane, Mary G., Assistant, East St. Louis. 

Lansden, Effie A., Assistnat, Cairo. 

McCabe, Dorothy, Assistant, E. St. Louis. 

Morgan, Iva B., Children’s Librarian, E. 
St. Louis. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm. 
Springfield. 

Stallings, Mrs. O. B., Librarian, Granite 
City. 

Steuernagel, Bella, Librarian, Belleville. 

Tummill, Mrs. Frank W., Trustee, Ed- 
wardsville. 
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Turpin, Frances Lynn, Reference libra- 
rian, E. St. Louis. 

Washburn, Mrs. Louis, Librarian, Green- 
ville. 

Woodruff, J. H., Librarian, E. St. Louis. 

GALENA. 

Crawford, Hamelle Webb, Assistant, Ga- 
lena. 

Felt, Anna E., Director, Galena. 

Heer, Myrtle Renwick, Director, Galena. 

Hughes, Ruth P., Assistant Librarian, 
Freeport. 

Hughlett, Anna P., Director, Galena. 

Hurst, Ava E., Librarian, Galena. 

Johnson, Frieda, Galena. 

Krape, Katharine, Librarian, Lena. 

Merrick, Mrs. C. E., Director, Galena. 

Obye, Katharine H., Supt. Schools, Ga- 
lena. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 

Spofford, Mrs. Rhoda, Librarian, Warren. 

Westwick, Mary, Galena. 

GALESBURG. 

Beesom, Mrs. David, Trustee, Canton. 

Bigelow, Mrs. E. I., Trustee, Galva. 

Boyd, Mrs. James H., Trustee, Galva. 

Carroll, Gladys E., Librarian, Chillicothe. 

Dyer, Mollie, Librarian, Abingdon. 

Errett, Mrs. A. W., Jr., Trustee, Ke- 


wanee. 
Graves, Mrs. Jerome, Librarian, Wyom- 
ing. 
Holmberg, Mary, Librarian, Farmington. 
Hoover, Anna J., Librarian, Galesburg. 
Houchens, Josie B., Instructor, Urbana. 
Hurff, Flora E., Trustee, Elmwood. 
Kuniear, Mary, Trustee, Elmwood. 
McCumber, Mary E., Librarian, Lewis- 
town. 
Mackim, Kathryn, Assistant, Galesburg. 
Marcke, Mrs. C. J., Librarian, Neponset. 
Murray, Mae E., Cataloger, Galesburg. 
Neil, Florence, Children’s librarian, Gales- 
burg. 
Penn, Mrs. Charity, Librarian, Knoxville. 
Peterson, Olivia, Librarian, Galva. 
Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 


Reeder, Mrs. E. P., Trustee, Wyoming. 


Resor, Mrs. Josephine H., Librarian, 
Canton. 
Shellenberger, 


Grace, Librarian, Ke- 


wanee. 
Winger, Mrs. Flora B., Librarian, Aledo. 


KANKAKEE. 
Bagley, Helen A., Librarian, Oak Park. 
Brennan, Wintress, Librarian, Kankakee. 
Brooks, Cora, Grant Park. 
Brown, Dorothy, Assistant, Kankakee. 
Burkholder, Pearle M., Assistant, Chi- 
cago Heights, 
Copping, Dorothy, Assistant, Kankakee. 
Curtis, Mrs. E. C., Grant Park. 
Daniels, Mrs. Sarah E., Librarian, Har- 
vey. 
Dixon, Mrs. W. P., Kankakee. 
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Durham, Mrs. Bertha, Librarian, Mo 
mence. 

Hunter, W. R., Kankakee. 

Lecour, Mabel C., Kankakee. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 

Spencer, Mrs. O. B., Trustee, Kankakee. 


MOUNT VERNON. 


Davenport, May, Librarian, Salem. 

Echols, Silas, Trustee, Mt. Vernon. 

oe Mrs. Edgar, Librarian, Mt. Car- 
mel. 

Goodrich, Mona M., Librarian, Harris- 
burg. 

Kincheloe, Ruby, H. School Librarian, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Lansden, Effie A., Assistant Librarian, 
Cairo. 

Miner, Eleanor, Trustee, Mt. Vernon. 

Moller, Gertrude, Librarian, Mt. Vernon. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 

Rainey, Helen, Assistant, Mt. Vernon. 

Snavlin, Dorothy, Librarian, Marion. 

Wheeler, Mrs. W. A., Trustee, Albion. 

Wooden, W. G., Pres. Farmers’ Institute, 
Mt. Vernon. 


OAK PARK. 


Bagley, Helen A., Librarian, Oak Park. 
— Rachel, High school, Highland 
ark. 
Barickman, Mrs. Rena, Librarian, Joliet. 
Best, Mrs. J. E., Librarian, Arlington 
Heights. 
Boyle, Clara S., Trustee, Glen Ellyn. 
Breitenbach, Mrs. Katherine, Librarian, 
Elmwood. 
Bryce, Jessie, Librarian, Downers Grove. 
Burkholder, Pearle M., Librarian, Chi- 
cago Heights. 
Burlingame, Fannie M., Librarian, Earl- 
ville. 
Camp, Ella, Librarian, Brookfield. 
Case, Mabel, L., Librarian, St. Charles. 
Clute, Frances W., Trustee, Glencoe. 
Colman, Ruth W., Librarian, Park Ridge. 
Dahmke, Myrtle, Librarian, Forest Park. 
Denton, Louise, Librarian, Blue Island. 
Dickerson, Mrs. Mae, Assistant, Oak Park. 
Edis, Ethel F., Assistant, La Grange. 
Fink, Julia M., Assistant, Aurora. 
DeWitt, Louise E., Assistant, LaGrange. 
Freeman, J. H., Lib. Ext. Com., Aurora. 
Gehrig, Ida Lou, Librarian, Harvard. 
Hammond, Sara S., Librarian, Glencoe. 
Haven, Miss C. A., Librarian, River For- 
est. 
Holcomb, Helen, Assistant, Evanston. 
Hopper, Mrs. Charles B., Trustee, Glen 
Ellyn. 
Hosler, Mrs. W. C., Trustee, Forest Park. 
Jones, Linn, Assistant Lib., Oak Park. 
Kopf, Edith A., Assistant, Evanston. 
Maze, Mrs. A. H., Assistant, Oak Park. 
Middleton, Mrs. O. F., Trustee, Chicago 
Heights. 
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Miles, Lillian, Assistant, Aurora. 

Mills, Mildred, Assistant, Oak Park. 

Mitchell, Rosalind, Librarian, Carpenters- 
ville. 

Morrison, Mary, Assistant, Urbana. 

Parsons, Sybil V., Assistant, Oak Park. 

Perrin, Laura J., Librarian, Waukegan. 

Perron, Mrs. W. J., Trustee, Downers 
Grove. 

Ponder, Wilma, Librarian, Maywood. 

Potter, Inez C., Assistant, Evanston. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 

Raymond, Bertha Y., Assistant, Evans- 
ton. 

Ridlon, 
Park. 

Ritter, C. V., Chicago. 

Rugg, Mrs. Earle U., Oak Park. 

Shaw, James, Librarian, Aurora. 

Shaw, Mrs. James, Aurora. 

Smythe, Mrs. P. H., Assistant, Evanston. 

Snook, J. Jane, Chicago Heights. 

Southward, Mrs. Elizabeth, Librarian, 
Glen Ellyn. 

Stephens, Cassie W., Librarian, Batavia. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., Trustee, Ev- 
anston. 

VanDerwolgan, Bessie M., Oak Park. 

Wandrack, Lura M., Librarian, Wood- 
stock. 

Warren, Frank A., Librarian, Lombard. 

Whelan, Mrs. J. M., Trustee, Chicago 
Heights. 

White, Judith H., High School, Elgin. 

Williford, Carrie K., High School, Elgin. 

Wright, Ida Fay, Librarian, Evanston. 

PANA. 

Baldwin, William, Trustee, Pana. 

Baldwin, Mrs. William, Visitor. 

Eichelberger, C. E., Trustee, Pana. 

Emery, Aline E., Librarian, Taylorville. 

Gabriel, Mila, Librarian, Blue Mound. 

Hart, Prof., Trustee. 

Kent, Lillian, Librarian, Clinton. 

Miller, Dr. J. H., Trustee, Pana. 

Picauet, Edward, Trustee, Pana. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 

Russell, Nellie C., Librarian, Pana. 

Sapp, Mildred M., Assistant, Mattoon. 

Seiler, Myrtle, Assistant, Pana. 

Stewardson, Oma, Librarian, Shelbyville. 

PARIS. 

Bishop, Catherine, Trustee, Paris. 

Burgan, Mrs. J. A., Trustee, Ridge Farm. 

Carlile, Mrs. J. W., Trustee, Robinson. 

Denton, Minnie, Librarian, Paris. 

Hoff, Dr. W. H., Mayor, Paris. 

Houchens, Josie B., Instructor, Urbana. 

Laughlin, Dr. Charles S., Trustee, Paris. 

Mercer, Janet, Assistant, Paris. 

Mussleman, Mrs. J. T., Trustee, Paris. 

Newlin, Florence, Librarian, Ridge Farm. 

Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 

Rudy, Belle, Trustee, Paris. 

Stevenson, John J., Trustee, Paris. 


Margaret, Librarian, Highland 
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PERU. 
Bagley, Helen A., Librarian, Oak Park. 
Becker, Fanny B., Trustee, Peru. 
Bergh, Lilly M., Librarian, Wyanet. 
Brennan, Mrs., Westclox factory, Peru. 
Brunner, Sidonia E., Peru. 
Hoadley, Clara, Assistant, Streator. 
Karn, Albert H., Trustee, Peru. 
Kinkin, Marie, Peru. 
Kinney, Mary M., Assistant, Princeton. 
Knapp, Ruth, Children’s Librarian, Ot. 
tawa. 
Maze, Mrs. Walter H., Trustee, Peru. 
Mosher, Genieve, Assistant, Wyanet. 
Oesterle, Emma L., Peru. 
Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm, 
Springfield. 
Simmons, Cora M., Librarian, Marseilles, 
Snook, Vera J., Librarian, Ottawa. 
Snyder, Fanny, Librarian, Peru. 
Tucker, Mrs. J. S., Librarian, El Paso. 
Wilcox, Sadie E., Librarian, Mendota. 
Wright, Mrs. M. L., Librarian, Streator. 
QUINCY. 
Christ, Emma J., Assistant, Quincy. 
Crawford, Irene, Librarian, Barry. 
Davidson, Mary, Trustee, Carthage. 
Hitt, Katherine, Librarian, Winchester. 
Holt, Mrs., Trustee, Augusta. 
Houchens, Josie, Instructor, Urbana. 
Kolker, Katherine. 
O’Harra, Mrs. Eliza J., Trustee, Carthage. 
Pennock, Mrs. Elizabeth E., Librarian, 
Carthage. 
Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm, 
Springfield. 
Quinlivan, May C., Assistant, Quincy. 
Ringier, Margaret, Librarian, Quincy. 
Swanson, Minnie, Trustee, Augusta. 
Volk, Sarah J., Librarian, Soldiers’ Home, 
Quincy. 
Wall, Lenore, Cataloger, Quincy. 


ROCHELLE. 

Andrews, Inda K., Librarian, Waterman. 
Bailey, Florence A., Rockford. 
Ballard, Elizabeth, Librarian, Belvidere. 
Fanny M., Librarian, 

ville. 
Cartwright, Emily H., Librarian, Oregon. 
Craft, F. W., Trustee, Rochelle. ' 
Forward, Mary C., Librarian, Rockton. 
Fuller, Carrie L., Trustee, Waterman. 
Furlong, W. J., Trustee, Rochelle. 
Gale, W. W., Trustee, Rochelle. 
Green, Janet M., Assisant, Chicago. 
Harrington, Beulah, Malta. 
Kirkpatrick, Ida, Trustee, Waterman. 
Loomis, Laura C., Fulton. 
McCoy, Edith C., Polo. 
Murray, Geo., Trustee, Polo. 
O’Brien, Mrs. D., Malta. 
Osborne, Julia S., Librarian, Sycamore. 
Powers, Margaret, Assistant, DeKalb. 
Prindle, John, Trustee, Rochelle. 
Rogers, Julia M., Rockford. 
Simons, Minnie J., Librarian, Rochelle. 
VanDuzen, Edith, Rockford. 
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ROCK ISLAND. 


Beuck, Paula, Cataloguer, Davenport. 

Bladel, Bessie, Librarian H. S., Rock Is- 
land. 

Chamberlain, Dorothy, Assistant, Rock 
Island. 

Clark, Viarda, Assistant, Rock Island. 

Corcoran, Anna E., Librarian, Morrison. 

Custer, Grace, Children’s librarian, Rock 
Island. 

Gale, Ellen, Librarian, Rock Island. 

Goree, Edwin Sue, Reference, Davenport. 

Hatch, Alice K., Children’s librarian, 
Davenport. 

Hutchinson, Adna A., Extension Dept., 
Davenport. 
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Kershner, Dora, Assistant, Moline. 

Kibby, Jane, Branch assistant, Davenport. 

Larkin, C. J., Trustee, Davenport. 

Martin, Elizabeth, Loan Dept., Daven- 
port. 

Nothstein, I. O., Librarian, 
Coll., Rock Island. 


Price, Anna May, Sec. Lib. Ext. Comm., 
Springfield. 


Schocker, Elsie, Assistant Librarian, Rock 
Island. 

Shellenberger, Grace, Librarian, Daven- 
port. 

Sutphin, Emily, Assistant, Davenport. 
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